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Terms.—The “irmer is published every Satur” i berty to act in promoting combustion, without 

day, making an anaual volume of 416 pages, to which |) hy; he ; 
vided a Title-page and Index, at the low price of | robbing that combustion of any of the heat thus 
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&2.30, or $2,00if payment is made at the time of | produced. oie 
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aa All subscribers must commence with the || Threshing Machines. | 
volume, Jan, 1, or withthe half volume, Julyl. No I At some of the agricultural exhibitions of the | 


serintion taken for less than six months. i aie 2 : 
= "C = sow subedribire can be supplied with the |! present year, in New England, a new threshing 
frst, second, and third volumes. | machine was shown, which from its cheapness, | 

cp Tae Monruty Genesee Farmer is | simplicity, and ease of working, promises to be | 
made up of selections from this paper.and published |) of great service to the great class of small far. | 
oi the first of each month, forming, with Title-page | at: 
and Index, an anoualvolume of 200 paves, at the mers in our country. When workedsby hand, | 
pow price of Farry Cenrsa year, payable alwaysin | two men and two boys can with ease thresh 100. 
udvance. . 





: : | portion, and when fitted to a proper power, one | 
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r il ol GENESEE FARN ’ _ |, horse is sufficient for its propulsion. Should the 
1] 


‘i SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1836. machine, on further trial, answer the recom. | 

eS === | mendations given it, and the expectations form. 

USEFUL ARTS. | ed of it, it will meet a great want of the farm. | 

. ; i ° : 

| ing community, and find a general adoption. 

Manufacture of Iron. . y 6 er | 

; ' tdi ak th | We have long been convinced from observation 

At . — when all the world is a oon ; e | and partial experience, that the general run of 
subject of rail-roads, and the mania respecting 


: threshing machines are too complicated, too lia. | 
them proinises to be as extensive as that which || ble to get out of repair, and from both these 
once oxisted for canals— when Compenses for | causes too costly for general use. Itis very con- | 
their constraction have been incorporated in | vo niont for the farmer to have a machine to do 
Groat Britain, sufficient to consume all the iron his threshing when he pleases; but rathor than 


that can be produced in we ri a oe purchase the costly ones in common use, with 
years to come—when more than 3000 miles have | their continual liability to need exponsive re- | 
! 


been projected in this country, for the iron o | ptirs, the man who does not raise more than 6 or | 


which we depended on foreign countries, but for | 8 hundred bushels of grain in a year, finds it 


which recent events show we must mainly rely |, tter to employ ambulatory machines, at such 
times as he can get them, than to have one of his 
own; and the reason is obvioug: the interest on 





on ourselves, it is matter of congratulation that |, 
a process has been discovered which will greatly |; 


reduce the price of the article, by nearly doub- | the purchase money, and the insurance against 


ling the quantity which a given amount of labor |, repairs, will nearly or quite pay for the thresh. 
and cost will produce, ing. 

This improvement has been introduced by Mr. |); 
Chreshing machines are one of the greatest 


Nielson of Scotland, and consists in heating the | Sanine digeniie af the at ithe-euite 
' ’ ’ - 


air used for the blast of the smelting furnaces. |. , : 

‘ 6 sive introduction of the culture of wheat, with 

It is effected by passing the air from the bellows |, 

: a | the advantage of making early sales, has render. | 

through red hot cast iron pipes, by which its tem. |, 7 : esa | 
wae” f " | ed their use, where the white flint is used, near- 

perature is raised to 6 or 700 degrees of Fah. | 


indi ‘ » i ] ¥ 
andthe current will melt lead and sometimes } ly indispensable. We are always glad to per 


zinc. Formerly it was necessary to convert the ] csive ‘any. appeeseh. toments aimplifying eng 


1; AM oli BSE add half its weight ‘such machines, since it renders them better 
ana eae sar hs Pageant # adapted to the wants of the great mass of farm. 
was lost; now the coal is itself used, and this 


great loss is averted. In 1829 by the old me- | ors; placing such, eo far as the influence of Ja. 


hod, ¢ d lll fi "rs bor-saving machines extend, more on an equal 
Preble: puri yoga mae . ‘= ere with the extensive cultivator of the soil. Would 
403 tons of coke, to make which required 888 


e it not be good policy for two neighbor farmers of 
tens of onal. tm EO¥y OF Se wis angthes, & | limited means to unite in-the purchase of such a 
furnaces made 245 tons of iron, using only 554 ll cheap machine—alwaye edmtitting it anowers 
tons of coal, . Se ser ad the hems B frodaced, the end designed—and one of Green’sstraw cut- 
a to provens the meting ,<f he cas! 'r0?' || ters, with a power sufficient to operate them. 
liming near the nozzles of the blow pipes, it has | Cutting straw and hay it is believed will yet be 
become necessary to substitute for the solid lining 


; , extensively adopted by all farmers who under- 
* hollow one, threugh which cold water 'm een- stand their true interests; and though partner- 
stantly passing. 


ship is in no case exactly agreeable, still, in the 
The theory of the operation of the heated air |) case we have proposed, it will probably be found 
is thus explained by Dr. Clark. By an examina- |! 4g jittle liable to exception, and as advantageous 
lion of the quantity of air consumed at the Cal. || in adoption, as in any manner the principle of 
der iron works, he found that 2867 cubic feet || utual aid can be applied. 
per Minute was used, which at the temperature _ | 
of 50° Fahrenheit, would weigh 2 cwt., or six Manufacture of Hoes. 
tons of air an hour. This quantity of cold Nations, in some respects, should be actuated | 
air thrown into the furnace acts as a prodigious || by the same principles that govern the success. | 
tefrigeratory on the hottest part of the mass, || ful farmer—they should never procure of others 





| bushels of oats ina day, or other grain in pro- i 


I People need not trouble themselves about the ba- 
lance of trade; the different products, and the 
various wants of nations, will take care of that. 
We are glad to perceive by the journals of the 
day, that some companies have with energy com. 
menced the manufacture of hoes in this coun. 
try; and when it is remembered that from one 
and a half to two millions of dollars worth are 
annually imported from England, it will be ae. 
knowledged that it was time to begin to render 
ourselves independent of others for this imple- 
ment of prime necessity to the farmer. 


The imported hoes were, a large part of them, 
designed for the southern market, or what are 
called Guinea hoes; but large quantities of the 
common kind were distributed in the shops of 
the north. These, in most instances, are made 
| on the plan of Pindar’s razors—to sell—being 
| nothing more than common rolled iron with 
eyes rivetted upon them, and we are sorry to no. 
tice, thatin Pennsylvania one factory at least, 
has commenced making them on the same plan. 
Every man who knows the value of a good hoe, 
knows that without a cutting edge of good tem- 
pered steel, they are worth very little; and he 
also knows, that when durability and ease of 
| working are taken into consideration, a rightly 
| made article of ‘the kind, at double the price, is 
| the cheapest in the end. 





The morality of nations unfortunately issuch, 
_ as to allow them to defraud one another in this 
| way with impunity, but the habit of shaving 
must be inveterate indeed, when they are thus 
led to impose upon themselves, and that farmer 
must be sorely negligent of his true interests, 
who will wear out his strength on a vile, blunt, 
iron implement, when a bright, sharp, clean cut. 
ting one can be procured at any resonable 
rate. 6. 





Curing Corn. 

Farmers the present year have had a fine op. 
portunity of testing the respective merits of the 
two modes of saving corn by topping, or cutting 
up by the bottom, respecting which some diversi. 
ty stil! appears to exist ainong those who are the 
most interested. The frost of the fifth of Sep 
tember was widely and severely felt; and while 
some adopted the old method of topping, others 
resorted to cutting up by the ground, and when 
dried, setting up in small stacks. Either course 
was undoubtedly preferable to letting the corn 
stand with the dead tops adhering ;_ but we think 
experience will convince all who are careful ob- 
servers, that cutting at the ground, is greatly to 
be preferred by the farmer, who wishes to make 
as much as possible of his frost-bitten field of 
corn. We knew of two pieces of corn, owned 
by the same individuals, planted nearly at the 
same time, and both equally promising, when 


| their progress was stopped by the frost of the 


fifth. One of the pieces was immediately top- 
ped, and the other was, as soon as possible, cat 
up by the bottom and stacked. They were both 
husked a short time since, and the owners as. 
sured us, that, contrary to the expectation of 











and must materially reduce its temperature. By || what they can advantageously produce at home. 


| many who witnessed the different modes of cur. 
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ing, they should get at least one-third more 
sound corn from that cut up, than from that 
which was lopped and left on the hill. Oo. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
Agricultural Societies. 

The utility of Agricultural Societies has been 
sometimes doubted; and it is no wonder that, 
when first formed, they should now and then be 
so managed as to dissatisfy intelligent practical 
farmers. Mistakes are to be expected in new en- 
terprises. The way to judge of the utility of 
these socicties, and of the cattle shows and fairs 
got up under their direction, is to look at dis- 
tricts where they have existed for many years, 
and have been conducted with spirit and well-di- 
rected enterprise. 

Now it isa fact, that in Scotland extensive 
regions that were formerly of little value, have 
become like gardens in beauty and a source of 
great prosperity to the cultivators, very much 
through the influence of an agricultural society, 
its shows, and publications. The same may be 
said of many parts of England—of Dutchess, 
now the model farming county of New York— 
of Berkshire, Worcester, and Essex counties, 
Massachusetts, &c. In these places societies 
have been kept up for many years; they have 
the confidence of the public; all classes of citi- 
zens are interested in them; and their annual 
meetings are made the means of pleasure and im. 
provement. The most successful farmers take 
the deepest interest in the societies; and are 
ready, through them, to diffuse, as far as_practi- 
cable, the skill on which their success depends. 
They animate and encourage the farmer in his 
pursuits; they excite him to new enterprise; he 
becomes, through them, more extensively ac- 
quainted with men successfully engaged in the 
same pursuits, and collects, from year to year, 
information that adds greatly to the plcasures 
and profits of his daily business. 

We have in mind at this moment, a farm in 
Windsor county, on which a large crop of corn 
was well ripened this year before the hard frosts, 
while the crops on the eeighboring farms suffer. 
ed severely. The owner planted seed cf an ear. 
ly kind. It would have been worth more than one 
hundred thousand dollars to this single county, 

had all our farmers planted seed of the same 
kind and quality the present year. Seasons hap. 
pon not unfrequently, in which there is extensive 
and severe loss on the corn crops by early frosis. 
Now the fact that we have mentioned, shows that 
such lossses ure unnecessary. We may procure 
reed that shall yield good crops—we doubt not 
decidedly better than the present average—and 
yet always be safe from autumnal frosts. This 











would also be of a great advantage in other re. | 
spects. It would enable farmers to get in their | 


wheat, to succeed, in good seasun——which is no | 


slight advantage. It would furnish food for | 
hogs earlier; and the same quantity of food will 


go much further in fattening pork in moderately | 


warm than in cold weather. 


Suppose, then, that we had an Agricultural 
Sucicty in the county, which should bo in the 
habit of inquiring into such subjects, of diffusing 
information respecting them, and of introducing 
new kinds of seed when tho interest of farmers 
might be promoted by it. What an immense 








to many other agricultural pursuits. 

It may be said that individuals can make in- 
quiries and introduce new kinds of corn, &c, fur 
themselves, Very true. They can to some ex. 
tent. But every man would have his own notion, 
in nine cases out of ten perhaps to his own inju 


ry and that of his neighbors’, merely because un. | 


acquainted with facts. You, in Norwich, would 


hear of a kind of corn in Chester, or in the cen. 


ter of N. Hampshire, or in Maine, represented 
as combining every excellence. You take the 
trouble aud incur the expense of getting a sup. 
ply; but after all it turns out to be not so goo: 
as your own, or perhaps the same that your next 
neighbor cultivates. A society could institute 


inquiries throughout the county, and elsewhere, | 
and collect information that might be relied on ; 


and arrangements might be made to place such 


information at the service of every farmer. And | 


more: the society might procure seed in large 
quantities, and distribute it through the county, 
in many cases to good advantage. | 


But we need not pursuo the subject. 


our Legislature for their encouragement, Agri. 


culture has at least as strong cluims to legisla. | 


tive encouragement as manufactures, or any 


other interest, and may be encouraged to good | 
_ them the size of hen’s eggs in one year: Take a 
_ bunch of potatoe apples, of any sort, in Novem. 


effect as cheaply. 
From the Maine Farmer. 

Sheep Pastures good to raise Wheat. 

Ma. Hotmes—In conversation with a friend 
of mine at the late Cattle Show and Fair, 
who is from the county of Somerset, he inforin. | 
ed me that he raised his wheat principally by 
ploughing up his sheep pasture. After he had 
pastured his best tillage about three years with 
sheep, he broke it up and sowed it with wheat. 
He had become so successfu! in the mode of rais. 
ing this grain in this way, that he averred he 


would net let a man pasture his sheep if he would | 
do it for nothing. Last season he sowed 25 bush. | 
els on about twelve and a half acres of lund. 
He has not threshed it yet, but he believed that 


from appearances, he was warranted in saying 


that the yield was twenty-five bushels to the ' 
From this I am led to make the follow. | 


aere. 
ing calculations. Wheat will probably be worth 
two dollars and fifly cents tle bushel to grind 
into flour, taking the present price of flour as da- 
tatogoupon. If this is right, the amount por 
acre willbe $62 50. If the straw will pay for 
threshing, $8 50 will cover all the expenses of 
growing it—we will however call it nine dollars, 
—this will leave him, to say nothing about reut, 


taxes, or fences, $53 50 per acre, which, he | 


says, is profit enough to satisfy any honest man. 
This has been done the present year, provided I 
am right in my calculation, and I have more ' 
fears that wheat will be higher than lower. The 


| profits on these twelve acres and a half, will 


amount to six hundred and sixty-nine dollars and 

thirty cents. Hesaid that he had already plough. | 
ed about thirty acres tosow in tho ensuing spring. | 
In his neighborhood, he remarked, the rage was | 


eS — 
benefit it might be to the county, in relation to | 
this single article of Indian corn! And similar | 
statements might be made with truth in relation | 


We | 
should be glad to see societies in all our counties; | 
and also to see liberal appropriations made by | 





all for lumbering, but he was determined not to ‘ 


ars 
—————an 


lumber, and he hoped not to go to New York to 
mill. What is not a little strange in this thin 
is, that this profitable Crop Was grown on Jand 


, that would not bring more than ten dollars per 


acre, 


Now, sir, I am fully persuaded that the mighty 
machine called public opinion ought to be set 
right as it regards agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, not only in that neighborhood, but through. 
out our whole state, or we shall never be rich or 
happy. We must give up the wild notion of get. 
ting richin a day. We must throw ourselves on 
the stable faundations of industry and economy 
for a living. Exusan Woop. 

Winthrop, Oct. 1836. 





From the (London) Farwers’ Magazine, for September, 1836 
Cultivation of Potatoes. 

Sir——I observe it stated, that in some counties 
there is a great failure of the potatoe crop; this, | 
think, may be remedied by sow'ng the seed, 
Sets will not last above twelve or fourteen years; 


after that time they decline, and hardly return 


treble seed. I tricd the experiment last year, in 
a small way, and the produce was astonishing, 
Whiat is very remarkable is, that these seedlings 
produce potatoes of differeut kinds, and some. 
times new sorts are procured. It is no differ. 
ence whether the apple comes from one kind or 
another, I saved the redrough seed, and I had 
five sorts from it. 

The following is the method I took, to get 


ber, when they are ripe; hang them up in a warm 


, room during winter, and at the end of March, 
_ separate the seed from the pulp, by putting them 
_ into a basin of water until they are soft; squecze 


them with the fingers—gently pour off the wa- 


_ ter, and sow the seeds in drills with the feathers 
| of a goose quill in a good bed of earth. When 
| the plants are about an inch high, draw a little 


earth up to them with a hoe in order to length. 
en their main roots: when they are about three 
inches high, dig them up and separate them 
carefully from each other, in order for planting 
out in the following manner, Prepare a piece 
of fresh ground by trenching it well, dig up the 
seedling plants as before directed, and plant 


them out in the ground thus prepared in such a 


manner that there be 16 inches between each 

plant. As they advance in growth, let them re. 

ceive one or two earthings up, in order to length. 

en the main root, and encourage the shoots un- 

der ground. By this management potatoes may 

be brought toa good size in one year. 
Southmoulton, July 19, 


—— a -—— 


Honey. 

In passing through the garden employed by 
the American Institute, our attention was direci- 
ed to some doxes of Honey, of a clear, white and 
beautiful transparent appesrance, such aw has 
seldom been seen in the New York market. It 
is presented by Messrs. Wilcox & Cone, of 
West Bloomfield, Ontario county. One of the 
firm has furnished us with the following stale 
ment :— 

“Last spring we had not more than 220 
swarms, this fall we had over 420 ; nearly all the 
young swarms are good to winter over, We 
have taken from our bees 700 Ibs. of box or cep 
honey ; in addition to this, we furnish all in the 
vicinity where we live, with boxes, showing them 
how to manage, promising to buy all the boney 
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that was built fn them. This added to eur own, 
made 5,641 Ibs. 
out destroying a single swarm of bees. Near 
seven-eights of this honey was of the white, such 
as was exhilited to-day; it arrived in New York 
market on the 9th of September; nearly two- 
thirds of it is already sold. 
this plan to make our bees profitable, and not 
destroy an insect that ts such an example of in- 
dustry.— New York Gazette. 


Description of the Devon Bull. 


“ The horn of the bull vucht to be neither too |) 


low oor too high, tapering at the points, not too 
thick at the root, and of a yellow waxy color 


The eye should be clear, bright and prominent, | 
showing much of the white, and it ought to have | 


around it a circle of variable color, but usually a 


dark orange. The forehead should be flat, in- | 


All this was taken away with- | 


| 


We hive adopted i 


dented and stall; for by the smallness of the | 


forehead the purity of the blood is estimated. || 
~ awry / — mated. | and actively over the ground. 


The cheek should be small, and the muzzie fine: 
the nose should be of a clear yellow. 
muzzle is disliked, and even a mottled one is ob- 


the true Devon, 


A black } 


open; the hair curled about the head, and giv- || 


ing, at first appearance, an idea of coarseness 
which soon wears off The neck should be thick, 
and that sometimes almost to a fault. 

Excepting in the head and neck the form of 
the bull dovs not materially differ from that of the 
ox, The head of the ox ts simall, very singularly 
60, relative to the bulk of the animal, yet it has 


a striking breadth of forehead. It is clean and | 
free from flesh about the jaws. The eye is very | 


prominent, and the animal has a pleasing viva- 
city of countenance, plainly distinguishing it 
from the heavy aspect of many other breeds. Its 
neck ts long and thin, admirably adapting it for 


the collar, and even for the mere common and ru- | 


der “yoke. 


“The want of the beautifuily arched form of | 


the neck, which is seen in the horse, has been 
considered as a defect in most breeds of cattle. 


It is accounted one of the characteristics of good | 


cattle’ that the line of the neck, from the horns to 
the withers should scarcely deviate from that of 
the back. In the Devonshire ox, however, there 
18 a peculiar rising of the forehand, reminding us 
nota little of the blool horse, and essentially con- 
nected with the quick and free action by which 
this breed has ever been distinguished, 
little or no dewlap depending from its throat. 
The horns are longer than those of the oull, 


sinatler and fine even to the base, and of a light- | 


er color, and sometimes tipped with yellow. ‘The 
animal is light in the withers; the shoulders a 
little oblique ; the breast deep, and the bosom 
open and wide, particularly as contrasted with 
the fineness of the wither, The fore legs are 
wide apart, looking like pillars that have to sup- 
porta great weight The point of the shoulder 
is rarely or never seen. There is no projection 
of bone as in the horse, but there is a kind of le- 
vel line running on to the neck. 

“These are characteristic and important points. 
Angular and bony projections are never found on 
a beast that carries much flesh and fat. The 
fineness of the withers, the slanting direction of 


Wie shoulder and the broad and open breast imply | 


both strength and speed, and aptitude to fatten. 
A narrow chested animal can never be useful for 
working or grazing. 


“ With all the likeness of the Devonshire ox, 
there is a point about him, disliked in the blood 
or riding horse, and not always approved in the 
horse of light draft,—the legs are far under the 
chest, or rather the breast projects far and wide 
betore the legs. We see the advantae of this in 
tue beast of slow dratt, who rarely breaks into a 
trot, except when he is goaded on in catching 
times, and the division of whose foot secures him 
from stumbling. The lightness of the other parts 
of his form, however couaterbalances the appear- 
ance of heaviness here, 

“The legs are straight, at least in the best 
breeds. If they are in-kneed, or crooked in the 
lore legs, it argues a deficiency in blood, and in- 
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capacity for work ; and not orly for work, but 
for grazing too, for they will oe hollow behind the 
withers, a point for which nothing can compen- 
sate, because it takes away so much from the 
place where good flesh and fat should be thickiy 
laid on, and diminishes the capacity of the chest, 
and the power of creating arterial and nutricious 
b'oad 

“The tore arm is particularly large and power- 
ful. Jt swells out suddenly above the knee, but 


is soon lost in the substance of the shoulder. || 
| Below the knee the bone is small toa very extra. 
ordinary degree, indicating a seeming want of | 


strength; but this impression immediately cea- 
sus, forthe smallness is only in front—it is only 
é It is the leg of the blood horse, pro- 
imising both strength and speed. It may per- 
haps be objected that the leg isa little too long. 
It would be so in an animal that is destined only 
to graze ; but this is a working animal, and some 
length of leg is necsesary to get him pleasantly 


“There is a very trifling fall behind the wi- 


thers, but no hollowness, and the line of the back || . 
jected to by some who pretend to be judges of | is straigh from them to the setting on of the tail, spring, and let the plants get strong before the 


The acstril cheald be hich and || If there is any seeming fault in the beast, it 1s || 
og that the sides are a little too flat. It will appear | 1) (rene osesen * 
however, that this does nut interfere with feeding, |! y o 


while a deep, although somewhat flat chest, is 
best adapted for speed, 

“ Not only is the breast broad, and the chest 
deep, but the two last ribs are particularly bold 
and prominet, leaving room for the stomach aad 
other parts concerned in digestion to be fully de- 
veloped, The hips, or huckles, are high, and on 
a level with the back, whether the beast is fat or 
lean. The hind quarters, or the space from the 
huckle to the point of the rump, are particularly 
long, and well filled up— a point likewise of very 
considerable importance both for grazing and 
working. It leaves toom for flesh in the most 
valuable part, and, like the extensive and swell- 
ing quarters of the blood horse, indicate much 
power from behind, connected with strength and 
speed, This is an improvement quite of modern 
date. The fulness here, and the swelling out of 
the thigh below, are of much more consequence 
than the prominence of fat which is so much ad- 
mired on the ramp of many prize cattle, 

* The setting on of the tail is high; it is ona 
level with the back, rarely much elevated, and 
never depressed, This is another great pointin 
the bloed horse, as connected with the perfection 
of the hind quarters. The tail itself is long and 
small, and taper, with a round bunch of hair at 
the bottom, 

“ The skin of the Devon, notwithstanding his 
curly hair, is exceedingly mellow and elastic. 
Giraziers know that there is not a more important 
point than this. When the skin can be easily 
raised from the hips, it shows that there is room 
to set on fat below. The skin is thin rather than 
thick. Its appearance of thickness arrisea from 
the curly hair with which it is covered, and is cur- 
ly in proportion to the condition and health of 
the animal. Good Judges of these cattle speak 
of these curls as running like little ripples of 
wind on a pond of water. Some of these cattle 
have their hair smooth, but then it should be 
fine and glossy. ‘Those with curled hair are 
somewhat more hardy, and fatten more kindly. 
The favorite color isa blood red_ This is suppo- 
sed to indicate purity of breed; but there are 
many good cattle approaching almost to a chest- 
nut hue, or even a bay brown. If the eye is clear 
and good, and the skin mellow, the paler colors 
will bear hard work, and fatten as well ae others ; 
but a beast with a pale akin, and hard under the 
hand, and the eye dark and dead, will be a slag- 
gish worker, and an unprofitable feeder. ‘Those, 
however, that are of a yellow color, are said to 
he subject to sleat (diarrhaa.)--Library of Useful 
Knowledge. 


Leaves of Trees Fodder for Cattle. 


A remarkable feature in the Agriculture of 
France, andin most warm countries, is the use 
of leaves of tres as food for cattle. Not only 
are mulberry, olive, poplar, vine and other leaves 
gathered in autumn, when they begin to change 














color, and acquire a sweetness of taste; but 
spray is cut green in July, dried in the sun or im 
the shade of trees in woods, fagoted, and stocked 
for winter use, During that season they are gi- 


ven to sheep and cattle like hay ; and sometimes 


boiled with grain or bran, to cows. The astrin- 
gency of some leaves, as the oak, is esteemed 
medicinal, especially for sheep. 





Sowing Seeds of Garden Vegetables in 
AUTUMN, 

Many things, which are usually sown in th® 
spring, would be better sown in the fall; and es- 
pecially when we consider how little time there is 
for doing all things in the spring, Parsnips, car- 
rots, beets, onions, and many other seeds may be 
safely sown in autumn. Cabbages, parsnips, 
carrots, spinach and onions are sowed to the best 
advantage in the fall, when it is desirable to get 
them early the next season, Miller’s Gardner’s 
Dictionary says, “to cultivate parsnips, sow the 
seed in autumn, soon after they are ripe; by which 
means the seed will come early in the following 


weeds will grow to injure them, The young 
plants never materially suffer through the severi- 


Cobbett’s American Gardener asserts that “ ear- 
ly peas would be best sown in the fall, could you 
have au assurance against mice. We all know 
what a bustle there is to get in early peas, If they 
were sown in the fall they would start up the mo- 
ment the frost was out of the ground, and would 
be ten days earlier in bearing, in spite of every 
effort made by the spring sowers to overtake 
then. Upon a spot where I sowed peas for seed, 
last year, some that were left in a Jock of haulm 
at the harvesting, and that lay upon the dry 
ground till the land was ploughed iate in Novem- 
ber, came up in the spring the moment the frost 
was out of the ground; and they were in bloom 
full fifteen days earlier than those sown in the 
same tield, as early as possible in the spring. In 
some cases it could be a good way to cover the 
sown ground with litter, or with leaves of trees, 
as soon as the frost has fairly set in; but not be- 
fore, for if you do it before, the seed may vege- 
tate, and then may be killed by the frost. One 
object of this fall sowing is to get the work done 
ready for sping: for at that seasen you have so 
many things to do at once. Besides you cannot 
sow the instant the frost breaks up, for the ground 
is wet and clammy, unfit to be dug, or touched, 
or trodden upon, so that here are ten davs lost. 
But the seed, which has lain in the ground all 
winter, is ready to start the moment the earth is 
clear of the winter frost, and it is up by the time 
you can get other seed into the ground in a good 
state. 

Fall of the year. 1n a country where the springs 
are backward, as in the northern parts of New 
England, farmers should do all they can in au- 
tumn, to diminish or lighten the labors of the 
following spring, when they will have much 
work to perform in a short time. Summer dung 
and composts should be carted out at this season. 
Fences should be built or repaired, not only to 
prevent having them to do in the spring, but to 
keep cattle from injuring the lands with their 
feet. All the ground should be ploughed in the 
fall, that is to be seeded the following spring.-- 
Ploughing in autumn is saving labor at a time 
when teams are most apt to be faint and feeble, 
and when there is too often a scarcity of food for 
them. Ploughing in autumn is of great impeor- 
tance in aclay soil, as by exposing it to the frost, 
the cohesion ef the parts is much broken— Jeane. 

But although fall ploughing may be recom- 
mended asa general rule, we believe that in some 
soils it should not be practised. A light, sandy 
soil, which is naturally too loose for vigorous ve- 
getation, is injured by late ploughing. ‘lhe frost 
destroys what little tenacity the land possesses, 
and reduces it to such a state, that many of its 
most fertile particles are either swept away by 
winds or washed away by floods. Such soils 
should be kept coated and bound together by ve 
getation as much as possible. No farmer should 
suffer such land to lie in a bare and finely pulve- 
rized state, either in summer or in winter, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


: of rock, or dug in a dry hard soil. 





&- i 


Preservation of Grain. 
BY W. G. 


The great success which has attended the ef. | 
forts of Mr. Parker of Onondaga county, in per- | 
fecting the process of preparing and using his | 
water proof cement, made from the water-proof | 
lime so abundant in that region; the beauty of 
his immense stone jugs—for such in fact his cis- 
terns of from ton to one hundred hogsheads are 
—their impermeability to water, andthe facility | 
with which they can be constructed, has induced 
me to suppose that they can be advantageously | 
applied to another purpose not yet thought of, as 
we have been able to learn, but which if practi- 
cable would be of immense importance to the 
agriculturists of some sections of our extended | 
ceountry—we mean to the preservation of grain, 
or, in other words, to the formation of grana- 
ries. 


It is well known that in the southern states, | 
wheat when grown, is at once assailed by so ma. | 
ny insects that destroy it, and by so many other | 
natural causes of decay, principally arising from | 
the great degree of heat and moisture there ex. | 
perienced, that its culture in those sections of | 
country, very favorable to its growth, is quite 
limited; as experience has shown it impossible, | 
in the ordimary methods, to preserve for any | 
length of time the wheat from insects, or the 
flour from souring and decay. In the north, 
these evils are experienced in a less degree, and 
with proper precautions grain, in a common 
granary, may be kept for any desirable period. 
The high temperature exists but for a limited 
tune, and is then counteracted by a dryness of at- 
mosphere, favorable to the preservation of grain, 
a state of things widely different from those usu- 
ally prevalent at the south. Still, cases may oc. | 
cur at the north, where it may be advisable and | 
proper to construct granaries on the plan de- 
veloped by the labors of Mr. Parker. 

The plan of preserving grain by seclusion 
from atmospheric air, a process accomplislied by 
burying it in the ground, is no new thing, espe- 
cially in southern climates; and is at the pre. 
sent time practiced in many countries of the old 
world, though in a manner sufficiently rude and 
barbarous. ‘The grain which is consumed in the | 
Barbary states, or which is exported thence, is 
in most cases thoroughly dricd, and then depo. | 
sited in cells dag in the earth, or trenches cut in 
the reek, their sides when used being lined with 
straw. ‘The same mode is more or less followed 
in Malta, Spain, Sicily and Italy. In Spain, 
during the Peninsular war, the French armics 
in their marches suffered not a little from the 
peasantry hiding their grain in this way; and 
(2 \intius Curtius, in his history of the campaigns 
of Alexander, relates that that conqueror’s ar- 
my suffered greatly on the banks of the Oxus, 
during his Indian expedition, because the inha- 


bitants of the country preserved their corn in | 


sublorranean pits, the situation of which was 
known only to those who made them. Lieut. 
Burns, in his late travels in the same region, | 


incidentally confirias most of these statements 
of the historian. 


Some of the eastern nations, particularly 
the Chinese, preserve their grain in pits cut out | 


| into them is thoroughly dried. 
' covered with chaff and straw, and this with a 
| bed of earth well beat down, to prevent the 
| penetration of water. 


| villages, situated in the magnificout prairies of 
the west. 


| we came 


' collected by him. 


' onter portions of the grain, and caused it to 


| dant crops of the seven fruitful years in the time 
| of the Hebrew governor were undoubtedly se. || 





lined with straw, and the grain before being put 
The holes are 


now frequently found near the site of old Indian 





Their situation is generally on the |) 
nearest elevated ground, if the earth of which | 


| it is composed is suitable for the purpose. Some 
| of these pits bear marks of having been used for 


a great length of time; and the singular fact of | 
their being so used by all nations in the first sta. | 
ges of society, is another proof that the mind of | 
inan natural y flows in the same channel, and 
that under the same circumstances, le resorts to 


| the same modes of preservation, and subsist. 
| “ 


ence. 
Formerly when armies marched,the prevarations 


| for furnishing them with bread were obliged to be 


made in soime cases long before hand, as once in 
an enemy’s country no reliance could be placed 


| onany thing except the prepared supplies. Hence 


the immense excavations in the rock at Amboise, 


onthe river Loire in France, used by Julius | 


Cesar in his Gallic and Grecian wars, and to 


| this day popularly known as Cesar’s granaries. 


A curious instance of this providing a supply of 


_ grain before hand, and the method of keeping it, 
| occurs in the history of the expedition of St. 


“ When 
already 
there, and we found great abundance of stores 


Louis of France to Palestine, in 1243. 
to Cyprus the king was 
The cellars of the king were 
stocked with great casks of wine, bought two | 
years before the king’s arrival. ‘The wheat and 
the barley they had put into heaps in the midst | 
of the fields, and these appeared like mountains, 
fer the rain had moistened the grain for a long | 
time, and caused it to germinate on the outside, 
so that nothing 
When 


heaps of grain, the wheat and barley were found 


was seen but the green herb. 
this outer crust was removed from the 
as fresh as if bat now piled up.” 

A passage furnishing an illustration of the 
mode of preserving grain in Egypt in the days | 
of Joseph, may be found in Prosper Alpinus. | 
He says, not far from Cairo there was a high 

° . 1! 
wall built, enclosing a large space of ground, |; 
which was filled every six or seven years with 


large pilesof wheat. Itrarcly rains in Egypt, 
but the abundant dews of the night softened the || 


ger. || 
minite, but in a short time the sun dried the } 


young shoots, which then formed a hard cover. } 


ing to the mass, and did not permit air or moist. |! 
ure to penetrate it. 


In this way the superabun. 


\ 
eured. During the reign of Napolcon, a series | 
of experiments were made under the supervision | 
of Count Dejeau on the preservation of wheat 
and flour, by placing it in lead vessels hermeti- 
cally closed by soldering the joints. Flour and 
wheat full of weevils were enclosed in this way, 
and when they were opened at the end of a 
year, no injury had been done by the insects— 
they were all either dead, or in a estate of torpor, 
and the meal was perfectly fresh and sweet. 
Those who wish tosee these and other modes of 








The pits are || preservation discussed, may consult Chaptal » 
a 


_ lity of grain to be collected in ope 
Similar excavations are |) 


lis further movements in the cast, 
_ pulsed from Acre, and before his retre 





————p 


the preservation of fruits by seclusion. 
While Bonaparte was in Palestine, prose 


cuti 
the siege of Acre, he directed ng 


an immense quan. 
Nn granaries at 
preparatory to 

He was re. 
at to Egypt, 


yave directions that these magazines should be 
destroyed, a command fulfilled to the letter 
Two years afterwards, the celebrated traveler 


riberias, on the sea of Galilee, 


_ Doctor D. Clarke was at Tiberias,and visited the 


spots where the grain was consumed. ‘The piles 
presented immens? masses of charcoal,the grains 
whole, and so slow had becn the combustion, that 
on thrusting a stick to the depth of a few feet 
into the heap, it immediately took fire. 

If the preservation of wheat could be effected 


_in the manner we have suggested, by burying it 


in water proof pits, or granuries under ground, 
we are confident an immense benefit would ac. 
crue to the south from their introduction. That 
such would be the result, we think perfectly eyi. 
dent for these two reasons:—in the first place, 
grain deposited in such cisterns would be pre. 
served from the high temperature which, con. 
tinued for so long time as it prevails at the south, 
will cause wheat or flour to sour and become 
worthless, an effect caused by the partial decom. 
position of the gluten so abundant in wheat ;— 
and in the second place, by securing it from the 
depredations and ravages of the weevil. Cis. 
terns or pits constructed with the water-proof 
lime of the north are easily rendered air tight. 
When these are filled with grain, the natural 
consequence is, the disengagement of carbonic 
gas, which fills the reservoir as completely as 
would water. Curefully closed and made air 
tight, this gas cannot escape, and the grain re. 
tuains as it were buried in an atmosphere of its 
own Few animals or insects can 
live but a few minutes in carbonic g1s,as the fatal 


formation. 


accidents constantly occurring in wells and vats 
where this air exists fully proves; or ifthey can 


| exist in atorpid state, their presence can produce 


no injury. ‘This fact was satisfactorily demon- 
strated in France, and hence grain so deposited 


would be secured from the weevil, and all other 


insect depredators. 


We trust some of our furming friends at the 


} south will make the experiment, if on further ex. 


amination it should be deemed advisable, as the 
cost will be but trifling, and the advantages of 
tlie inethod may be great. Ww. @ 


Mince Pies. 

We take it for granted the reader is a lover of 
mince pies—the genuine, juicy, delicious, high 
flavored article, compounded of the best pieces of 
beef and fine tasted apples—not such pies as may 
be purchased in our cities, unless rumour lies, 
during the raging of the dog-killing star; and if 
he isa friend to the real thing, he will undoubt- 
edly be glad to learn how he may have them in 
prime order, when he pleases, the year round. 

To do this, nothing more is necessary than to 
provide yourself with a stone jar, not too wide 
mouthed, and large enough to contain the quan- 
tity of meat you wish to preserve. Prepare your 
materials in the usual manner, always keeping 


| steadily in mind, that if you select meat fit for 
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nothing clse, for making your pies, your pies | 
wien made will be fit for nothing but lo give the 


pigs. Do not be covetous of your good things in | 
muking pies; they should be an aggregate of al. | 


most every thing desirable, that ean be made by 
two crusts into a body corporate. When prepar- 
ed in this manner for use, instead of baking 
them, fill your stone jar with the mince meat, 
beat or pack it down as closely as possible, and 
when filled within about three inches of the top, 


add no more meat, but fill the jar with molasses || 
of the thickest best kind that ean be procured. | 
Tie a clean cloth over the mouth of the jar, and || 


set it away in some cgol dry place for use. It 
may be necessary to adda little molasses once or 
twice, though very sparingly. If you wish for a 
mess of mince pies at such seasons of the year 
as without such preserved mince would be incon. 
venient or impossible, all you have to do is to turn 
oif your molasses from the jar, and take out as 
much as may be necessary for the time, smooth. 


ing the surface of the minee in the jar, and re. | 
It will be un. || 
derstood that the prepared meat is alone to be | 


kept in this way; the apples are to be added | ; ] 
| els of lime on 3 acres, which had previously 


been in grass, (clover and timothy,) 3 years, and | 
had produced each year, by computation, about | 


turning the molusses as before. 


when the meat is wanted for cooking. 
This mode of keeping mince-meat is no un- 


tried project. We have tested it theroughly, and | 
None need | 
therefore to treat it asa mere visionary theory, | 


know it will succeed admirably. 


but consider it an esta blished Facr, 


Skinless Oats, &c. 
BY W. 


In regard to the skinless oats, which have in 


' 
some places been considered as a desideratum | 
with the farmer, | have just to say that I have | 


made a small experiment the present year, by 
sowing one pound of seed, (procured at Balti. 
more,) on a warm and rich soil, inclining toa 


sindy texture, very good for the common oat of | 
our country, and by side of the latter, which | 
was a good crop, computed at fifty bushels per | 


acre, while the former, sown on five rods of 


yround, produced not more than one peck of | 
' myself and neighbors, to address yeu en the sub. 


seed, I think one half the heads were destroy- 


ed by smut, and although the good heads ap. || : : 
| have suffered disappointment in the kinds and | 


peared large and well filled, yet when examined, 


they incomparably smaller than the common 


oats. TI incline however to give it another trial | 
on a clayey soil, and if it does not succeed better, | 


consign it to the “chicken coop.” 


A small quantity of early Angus was sown con. | 


tiguous to the above, and succeeded well—ob-. 
jectionable only on account of ripening later, and | 
growing taller than the common kind, which | 


produces a greater length of straw with us than | 


ie desirable. I think it will well repay the farm. 
er for its culture. 


Mangel Wurtzel. 

I have just gathered my beets, which I had 
planted on thirty rods of ground; by weighing | 
the produce of a port of the ground, I ascertain- 
ed the product to be, when divested of their 
leaves, above ten thousand pounds, supposing the 
row measured to be an average, though I chose it 
for the best, at which rate it would give 27 tons 
onan acre. The mode of culture was, plough. 
ing early in the spring a piece of ground which 
had been planted to potatoes last year. About 


lle 


! the 15th of Sth mo, it was yrs out 3 feet 
| feet apart—say 10 rows on two rods wide—and 
in the furrows five wagon loads of bisindiatte | 


| with two furrows, making a ridge, which was 
slightly leveled down with a rake. The holes 
_ for the seeds were made by a cogged wheel at- 
tached to a wheel-barrow, in such a manner as 
to place the wheel six inches apart. ‘The plants 
_ were thinned very early, and the small weeds 
which had then sprung up destroyed, or scraped 
out by a small hand hoe, narrow enough to use 
freely among the young plants; they were after- 
wards worked three times through with a culti- 


I think the product would have been greater if 
the rows had been 24 feet apart, and 10 inches 

_ in the row. 
My ruta baga has not succeeded well; they 


vator, and had no further hoeing. 
} 


| Were sown on a good soil without manure ; they 
‘| are yet of small size. 


Manure is the main prin- 
ciple of root culture. 


Liming on the Surface. 
Two years ago last spring, 1 spread 150 bush. 


two tons of hay per acre; the consequence was, 
notwithstanding the long time it had laid since 





seasons, near 50 per cent. better. It is now in 
corn, not yet gathered, but the crop is very fine. 
The weather has been very uncomfortable for 
the season ; the frost visited us earlier than usual, 
but our summer crops were but little injured; po. 
tatoes suffered the most, though the crop is gene- 


| 


All the ooh plante have run up sensnivhat | in 
the manner of a drum head cabbage stalk,though 


some of them much higher, even to near three 


manure was spread evenly along, and covered | 


feet, with leaves resembling ruta baga leaves, 
and with no bottom, except roots in the manner 


| of cabbages. ‘The ground was good, and the 


cultivation such as to have ensured at least 80 
good heads of cabbage, if the seeds had been 
genuine. The loss of labor and the use of ground 
is not inconsiderable, besides the disappointment 
in failing to raise that desirable cabbage the Sa. 
voy. 

Some of my neighbors I find have been de. 


| ceived in the same way by planting that kind of 


i seed frora the same box. 


The production, what. 


| ever it is, is so nearly worthless as to be no bet. 





ploughing, the grass crop was, the two ensuing | 


rally good. The last two weeks have been almost | 
' seedsmen, for he who loves cold slaw and sour 


|, crout as wellas I do, cannot bear many such dis. 


_ “* winter in its roughest mood,” with several small 
snows, nearly twoinches in depth. w. 


Flushing, Ohio, 10th mo. 28, 1836. 


Garden Seeds. 
BY H. G. W. 


| Mr. Tucker—I have considered it a duty to 








| ject of garden seeds, especially since some of us 


seedsmen. 
| last spring purchased a stock of vegetable 


' seeds from a box purporting to have been pro- 
i duced at the seed garden in Lyons, Wayne co. 
'| [think called the “ Horticultural Garden.” In 
that lot of seeds was a paper labelled “ Savoy 

Cabbage,” and as near as I can recollect, “Green 
i | Globe Savoy.” I generally raise a variety of cub. 
| bage, a and have usually found the seeds from 
| that garden genuine. I planted the seeds of the 
| paper above mentioned, and when I supposed the 
_ plants were sufficiently large to transplant, found 
| on examination that they were not cabbages, at 
! least I thought they were not, but some specics 
| of turnep. I regretted it, as the season was ad. 

vanced too far to sow winter cabbage; but in 
| order to see what might come of them, I trons. 
planted them about 16 or 18 inches apart to the 
number perhaps of one hundred plants. Among 
that number, three or four seemed to make some 
bottom, and produce something of the turnep 
kind, of a yellowish cast,to which I cannot give a 
distinctive name. They are 








small and hard 





ter than the same quantity of the common tur. 
nep tops. 


I write this not to injure the producer of the 


seeds, for I have been partial tewards his seeds, 
_ but so that you may give some hints to seedsmen 


of caution in raising and preparing sced. There 


_ are other complaints of the same nature to make, 


but this will suffice. 

I have been of the opinion, that the spurious 
seeds above mentioned were raised perhaps from 
cabbages, but incautiously contiguous to some 


_ species of turnep, or vice versa, and a union of 


the pollen, which was matured simultaneously, 
produced the worthless mongrel. As this is a 
matter beyond my experience, I only venture the 
suggestion, and if others can state any such re- 
sult within their knowledge, I should be glad to 
have it made public. We know that cabbages 
will thus mix, but whether cabbages and turneps 
will do the same is not known to me. Itisa 
matter that should be strictly attended to by 


appointments. Yours, &c. 
Chittenango, Oct. 29, 1836. 


H. G@. W. 








The Effect of Soot on Wheat. 
I last week had an opportunity afforded me by 


/a friend, who farms on a dry and interior soil, of 


witnessing the effect of the application of soot on 
young wheat in the spring. ‘The field to which 


| I now allude, has been partly dressed over at the 


1 enali ‘ 
were found to contain much fewer grains, and | quality of some produced and suid by noted | 


rate of thirty bushels of <vot to the acre, and it 


‘is quite astonishing to see the benefit that it has 


affurded to the crop of wheat. Nothing can be 


/more conclusive as to the virtue of this “descrip- 





| pow speaking of. 


tion of dresstug, than the experiment which Iam 
The field was sown with 
wheat oui of a clover lay, without any mapuring 
being laid on, the whole ‘of the piece having been 
previously to this year farmed in an exactly simi- 
lar manner. The field perhaps is seven acres, and 
about four acres (ihe poorest part of the enclo- 
sure) were selected for sowing the soot on, the re- 
maining three acres not having any soot applied. 
I have no doubt but that at harvest there will be 


_vight bushels more on an acre on the part that 


was sooted, than there will be on the part to 


_ which no soot wasapplied. The cost of the soot 


was sixpence a bushel, being at the rate of fif- 
teen shillings an acre for thirty bushels. The 
whole of the expense attending the dressing will 


| not exceed twenty shillings per acre, the increase 
| of the value of an acre of wheat will be forty- 


eight shillings, or eight bushels of wheat at six 
shillings a bushel, thus leaving a nett profit of 
twenty- -eight shillings per acre, after deducting 
the cost and expenses of the soot; and as to any 
additional labor brought about by. an extra crop, 
such as reaping, threshing, harvesiing, &e, the 
increased quantity of straw will entirely liqui- 
date.— F’armers’ Magazine. 
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Making Butter in Winter. 





Although, as a general ru'e, it may not be the | 
best of economy to attempt to make much but- | 


ter in winter, yet when a farmer has good cows, 
good hay and roots, &e. and no market near for 


is milk, he may as well, perhaps better, make | 
it into butter, than apply it to any other use, | 


But there is a difficulty in making butter in cold 


weather, which, to those who do not understand | 


the philosophy of butter making, is apt to cause 
the expense to exceed the profits, if not to cause 


a total failure in the attempt to obtain butter from | 


cream or milk in the winter season. 


. ' 
Some degree of warmth is as necessary to 
make butter as it is to cause that fermentation in | 


the juice of apples which changes it into cider, or 
causes it to work as the phrase is; and in pro- 
cess of time, under certain circumstances, to 
change cider to vinegar. Butter is formed by 
slightly souring and stirring the cream from 
which it is churned. But this souring will not 


take place as long as the cream remains nearly | 


at the freezing point. If you make your cream 


warm enough, and keep it warm long enough, | 
that is till it begins to change, you may, if your | 


cows are weil fed, make butter as well in cold as 
in-warm weather, This may be done by keeping 
your dairy room warm by a stove or some other 
means, or by setting metal milk-pans in vessels 
of wood, and surrounding them with hot water, 
and renewing the hot water, if occasion may re- 
quire, till the milk or cream is slightly soured. 
Arthur Youny, in his notices of Epping dat- 
ries, where the best English butter ts made, 
states that “ the dairy maids are particularly at- 
tentive to one circumstance, that there must be a 
certain proportion of sour in the cream, either na 
tural or artificial, or they cannot ensure a good 
churning of butter. Some keep a little of the old 


cream for that purpose; others use a little ren- 


net; and some a little lemon juice.” 


_ A letter from R. Smith to J. H. Powel, pub- | 
lished in Memoirs of the Penn. Agr. Society, | 


contains the following passage : 


“Since the month of January, my dairy peo- | 


ple have been in the practice of always placing 
the pans, containing the milk, in water simmer- 
ing hot. The oily parts which constitute the 
cream, are by such heat separated froin the other 
ingredients; and then from their specific light- 
ness, they of course ascend fo the top in the fori 
of cream. Cream is thus obtained during the 
coldest weather in winter, in the course of about 
twelve hours after the milk has been taken from 
the cows. And the operation of churning such 
cream never exceeds twenty-five minutes. The 
milk pans remain in hot water about thirty mi- 
mates, The butter has invariably been of a fine 
flavor, and of a beautiful vellow color ; and in the 
nature of things it never can be otherw ise, unless 
the dairy woman should be utterly ignorant of 
the art of making sweet butter.” 

Another mode of making butter in winter has 
been practised by E. H- Derby, Esq., of Salem, 
Mass., and has been by him thus deseribed: 

“The milk, when taken from the cow, is im- 
mediately strained into earthen pans, and set in 
the coldest part of the house; as soon as the 
frost begins to operate, a separation takes place ; 
the cream rises in a thick paste to the top, and 


leaves tve milk without a particle of crear fro- | 


zen inthe pan, The cream is not so hard but 
that it can be easily scraped off with a spoon, 
down to the solid ice; itis then set aside until a 
sufficient quantity is collected for a churning, 
when it is warmed just so much as to thaw the 
cream, and sufficiently to put into the churn: | 
have never known it require more than five mi- 
nutes to convert cream into butter afier 
churning has commenced. 

“All the butter that was consumed in my fa- 
mily the last winter, has been made in this way, 
and I think [ never had finer, I ought to state 
that [ think this method injurious to the cream 
for certain purposes ; such for instance as whip 
syllabu», as my domestics found after the cream 
was mixed with other ingredievts, that the least 
agitation brought it to butter.” « 


the 





* See N. E. Farmer, yol. iii p. 253. 











Butter made from Scalded Cream. Another 
mode of making butter recommended in English 
publications is as follows ; 

‘* As soon as the milk is taken from the cow, 
let it be placed on a steady wood fire, free as 
possible from snioke, and scalded for thirty mi- 

nutes—particular care must be taken not to al- 
low it to boil. It must then be placed in a cool 
'gitution, and on the following Gay a think nich 
cream will appear on the surface of the milk, 
(which is excellent for dessert purposes.) This 
may be taken off, aad made into butter in the or- 
dinary wav.” [t is said that a greater quantity 
of butter, and a better quality, can be made 
by this than by the common modes. 

Louden has the following remarks on this sub- 
ect: 
ue As winter butter is mostly pale or white, and 
at the same time of a poorer quality than that 
made during the summer months, the idea of ex- 
cellence has been associated with the yellow co- 


lor; hence various articles have been employed | 


in order to impart this color; those most gene- 
rally used, und certainly the most wholesome, 
are the juice of the carrot, and of the flowers of 
the marigold, carefully pressed and strained 
through a linen cloth. A small quantity of the 
juice, (and the requisite proportion is soon ascer- 
tained by experience,) is diluted with a httle 
cream, and this mixture is added to the resi of 
the cream, when put into the churn. So small a 
quantity of the coloring matter unites with the 
butter that it never imparts to it any particular 
taste.”— New England Farmer. 


From the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
Proper Form and Shape of Cattle. 

“ Whatever be the breed, there are certain con- 
formations which are indispensable to the thriving 
and value of the oxand cow. When we havea 
clear idea of these we shall be able more easily 


different countries as they pass before us. If 
there is one part of the frame, the form of which, 
more than that of any other, renders the animal 
valuable, it is the chest. There must be room 


enough for the heart to beat, and the lungs to | 


play, or sufficient blood for the purposes of nutri- 
ment and of strength will not be circulated ; nor 
—wiilit thoroughly undergo that vital change which 


| they should be large ; 
_and presenting, when h 
and fat 
| close together when viewe 


| The legs short, varying like other 
| to the destination of the animal - 
| short, for there is an almost insep 
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to form an accurate judgment of the breeds of the | 


, case, and shortness of le 


| indicate delicacy of constitution, 


round rather than Wile 
andled, plenty of muscle 
ould be round ang long 
d from behind, and the 

1€ to be so the better, 
parts according 
and decidedly 

arable connec. 
: chtnass of car. 
g and propensity " 
The bones of the legs, ad hee wr a 
taken as a sample of the boney structure of the 
frame generally, should be small, but not too 
small—small enough for the well known accom- 


The thighs s} 


farther down they contin 


tion between leneth of lee and |i 


| paniment,—a propensity to fatten—-small enonch, 
= 


to please the consumer ; but not so small as to 


and hiabili 
disease, —Te 
‘Last of all the hide—the most important 
thing of all—thin, but not so thin as to indicate 
that the animal can endure no hardship; movea. 
ble, mellow, but not too loose, and particularly 
well covered with fine soft hair ” 


From the Western Farmer. 
On Transplanting. 


There is no operation more important to the 
agriculiurist than that of planting out fruit trees; 
because, if properly performed, the benefits of the 
operation are for himself and for his posterity, 
Hence the damage of introducing improper prae- 
tices, founded upon unsound principles in plant. 
ing. 

Having observed in your November number of 
the Western Farmer, some ‘“ Notes on Trans- 
planting,” copied from the New York Farmer, 
recommending the planting out of trees without 
lopping off any part of the top or branches—and 
apprehending that the reasoning in favour of that 
practice is incorrect, and might mislead, to their 
injury, the confiding and inexperienced, I beg 
leave to offer a few observations on the subject. 

The author of those “ Notes,” it appears to 
me, reasons badly, when he draws an argument 
in favor of his new theory, from the fact of the 


_ greater succecs in planting a young tree “ with 


its limbs and roots entire,” than “ the larger one 


| with the system of decapitation practised upon it.” 
! 


is essential to the proper discharge of every func- | 


tion. We look, therefore first of all, to the wide 
and deep girth about the heart and lungs. 


or the other may preponderate, will depend on 


the service we require from the animal; wecan | 


excuse a slight degree of flatness of the sides, for 
he will be lighter in the forehand, and more ac- 
tive; but the grazier must have width as well as 
depth. And not only about the heart and lungs, 
but over the whole ribs, must we have length 
and roundness; the hooped, as well as the deep 
barrel, is essential; there must be room for the 
capacious paunch, room for the materials from 
which the blood is to be provided. The beast 
should alse be ribbed home ; there should be lit- 
tle space between the ribs and the hips. This 
seems to be indispensable in the ox, as it regards 
a good healthy constitution, and a propensity to 
fatten ; buta largeness and dropping of the beily 
is excusable in the cow, or rather, notwithstand- 
ing it diminishes the beauty of the animal, it 
leaves room for the udder; and if it is also ac- 
complished by swelling mulkveins, it generally 
indicates her value in the dairy. 

“The roundness and de;-th of the barrel, how- 
ever, 18 Most advantageous In proportion as it is 
found behind the point of the elbow, more than 
between the shoulders and legs ; or low down be- 
tween the lees, rather than upwards towards the 
withers ; for it diminishes the heaviness before, 
and the comparative bulk of the coarse parts of 

| the animal, which is alwaysa very great consi- 
|| deration, 
| “The loins should be wide: of this there ean 
| be no doubt, for they are the prime parts ; they 
_ should seem to extend far along the back: and 
| although the belly should not hang down, the 
|) flanks should be round and deep. Of the hips it 
| $ superfluous to say that, without being ragged, 


We | 
must have both: the proportion in which the one |) tnuch larger proportion of the extremities of the 


small fibrous roots, adapted to the introsuscep- 
| tion of the plant, than ~ pe large tree. There can 
be no doubt that the roots are more essentially 
| the life sustaining members of plants than the 
| branches—therefore, when a tree (small or great) 








of cutting off a child’s arm, because it ha 


He infers that the difference arises from the am- 
putation of the branches—whe-eas it proceeds 
from the greater loss of the roots, in digging up 
the larger, than the young tree. In removing a 
young plant, it is quite practicable to retain a 


is removed, the chance of its living depends more 
upon retaining a due proportion of its most es- 
sential members, 

The soundness of theories may sometimes be 
tested by pushing the principles on which they 
rest to their extremes. Let us see whether the 
theory here controverted can stand this test.— 


| Plant a young tree with its branches and roots 
entire. 


It will live—cut off a branch, it will live 
—cut off several, it will still live—nay, cut of 
the whole, leaving only the stem, and it will 


_ not only survive, as a thousand instances have 
| proved, but being sustained by the roots, it will 


put out new branches and will flourish, 
Plant another tree with its branches and roots 
entire—try the same process of amputation on 


| the roots, and ere you reach the last root, the 
| branches will wither, and the tree will decline 


and die. 
An argument in favor of the new theory is #t- 


tempted to be founded on a supposed analogy 


between vegetable aud animil life. “ But (seys 
its author,) would anv person in his senses thik 
misfortune to lose its foot?” Certainly the 
author of the notes, in this mee loses wpe 
entirely of the supposed analogy. The food o 
an animal is not constituted an organ to recelv@ 
through its pores nourishment for the custom’ 
of the body, as the roots are of a tree. ve 
stomach of an animal is this organ. Now let us 
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Fippose the stomach to be wounded or impaired, 
es) as not to be able to perforin adequately the 
fictions of receiving, preparing, and furnishing 
the body a due porttoa of food. What ts the 
eonsquence 2? Why, by an invariable law of na- 
ture, the bulk of substance to be supported must 
be reduced, the body and limbs tall away and 
dwindle, sometimes almost to a skeleton, But 
when the stomach recovers its tone, and performs 
properly its functions, then the body and limbs 
bevin to recover, and finally assume their wonted 
size and fullness. So when. the roots of a tree 
have been reduced or impaired, to a degree 


quate nourishment for the whole tree, body and 


limbs, the same law of nature ordains, that a por- | 


tion of the substance to be supported, must be 


reduced--the limbs wither, dry, und decay: and | 


who ever yet saw a dry dead twig, restored so as 
to vegetate ? ’ 
As then, in the cases supposed, art is incapable 





| 
{ 
| 
| 





, that the head can be raised and the mouth open- 


catching rabbits, —Maine Farmer, 


of reducing the bulk of the animal, but nature is | 


competent both to reduce and restore—as art is 
capable of reducing the bulk of the tree, leaving 
only as much as can be supported by the ap- 
pendant root,—-and as reduction, of the bulk to 
be supported, is indicated in both cases when the 
sustaining organs are impaired, it would seem 
that the analogy is clearly in favor of trimming 


off a portion of the limbs, so as to leave the top | 


of the tree proportioned to the remaining root. 

But further—is not this new theory entirely at 
wur with the svstem of pruning? done for the 
double purpose of preserving the tree, and im- 
proving the fruit, a system which has stood the 
test of ages, and has the sanction of experience, 
--the best guide to young agriculturists, 

But facts are the best arguments in these mat- 
ters; about 30 years ago, I transplanted a pear 
tree into my garden. It was seven inches through, 
dug up in December in freezing weather. To 
save it [ trimmed off most of the top, so much as 
to admit of its being carried into a cellar to pre- 
serve it for the night from the frost. Next day 
it was carried a mile and planted. It is yet a 
good bearing tree. About ten years past I trans- 
planted a bearing Junetting apple tree more than 


half grown, cutting off most of the top. This | 
vear it bore the best and largest apples of any | 


Junetting tree in orchard. 


| tocs ?—Jb, 


Some four or five years past, a neighbour of | 


mine transplanted from the forest to his yard a 
very uncommon and beautiful tree, bearing ber- 
ries—-desirous of saving the top, he trimmed off 
none, and the tree died, 

Such facts could be advanced without number. 





Provender for Cattle. 
We know not how we can better occupy a co- 


lumn then by admonishing our brother farmers of | 


the necessity of carefully hhusbanding their pro- 
vender for the coming winter: for, from all ac- 
counts which reach us from every quarter of our 
immense country, a great scarcity prevails, and 
as the winter may be said to have set in early, a 
lung period of feeding may be anticipated. And 
while we recommend economy, we would respect- 
fully suggest the propriety of eutting all long 
feed. The labor and expense of reducing hay, 
todder, and straw, for general feeding, when 
compared with the great saving, should not be 
considered in any other light than that of just 
economy; for, without question, fully one-third 
less will answer whea so fed out. Let racks be 
made as they may, and let horses and cattle go 
to their eating with what appetites they may, it 
is an incontrovertible fact, that at least one-third 
of the provender given them is thus wasted. 


If we were called upon to express an opinion 
upon the subject, we would say—that neither 
oats nor corn should be given to horses, cattle or 
hogs, without its being first reduced to something 
like a flour-state; for by such reduction one-third 
less in weight would answer, and to those who 
feed with corn we would observe. that the cob as 
well as the kernel should be passed through a 
crusher, By this process fully one half would be 
saved, if the mass be submitted to the operation 

atcaming.— Farmer & Gardener- 


| ples, potatoes, &c., may be saved with it by ob- 


! | quantity of gun powder down the throat. It will 
which leaves them incapable of supplying ade- | 


out the obstruction in the passage. The relief 


Gun Powder. 

Every farmer should keep on hand a supply of 
this noise-making, mischief-doing, life-distroy- 
ing, lile preserving compound, not to shoot his 
neighbors nor his neighbor’s horses, nor sulely 
for the purpose of killing crows or blasting rocks: 
but the lives of animals that are choaked with ap- 


serving the following Recipe. 
Confine the animal afflicted in any way so 


ed—then take out the tongue and puta small 
cause the animal to cough violently and throw 


will be immediate, 

A neighbor of mine saved a cow a few days 
since in the same manner, Try it, and depend 
upon it it will be more successful than in follow- 
ing the recipe of him of the Comic Almanac for 





The way they raise Potatoes down East. 
Plough the land to a good depth, make it fine 
and level with a harrow or cultivator, and furrow 
about four inches deep, taking pains that the fur- 


rows are straight; then drop the potatoes in the } 
| furrows ten ox twelve inches apart and cover them 


by turning two light furrows together over 


New Discovery. 


We have seen this week at Leeds, a specimen 
of bieached flax, prepared by Mr. Harwood, a 
chemist of York, which appears to usas present- 
ing a decided improvement in the manufacture of 
that article. It has created a great sensation 
among the manutacturers, and has been taken 
tor siik. It is capable of being manufactured in- 
to the finest thread for the construction of veils, 
lace, cambric, and will supersede those articles of 
French manufacture, The texture is most bean- 
uful—we never saw any thing equal to it; and 
we have no doubt that, if properly brought into 
notice, the discovery will prove a national benefit, 
and introduce quite a revolution in those articles 
of trade.— Doncaster (Eng.) Chronicle. 





Economy in Linen Washing. 

After many experiments made by myself and 
others, I find that pipe clay, dissolved among 
the water employed in washing, gives the dirtiest 
linen the appearance of having heen bleached,and 
cleanses them thoroughly with about half the la- 
bor, and fully a saving of one fourth the soap. 
The method adopted, was to dissolve a little of 
the pipe-clay among the warm water in a wash- 
ing tub, or to rub a little of it together with the 
soap on the articles to be washed. The process 





them.— When the plants have grown to the 


| height of an inch or two, take a small horse har- 





win, or Pecker apple was a come-by-chance. | rior potatoes, from the cuttings of one pota. 
 fited by that valuable fruit. 
| taneously produced on his premises, which has as | 
fine a flavor as any apples we have tasted this 


| Season. 


tended for sowing is to keep them in the fruit | 


perfectly clear that steam power may be applied 


taking care to garry round the harrow at the ends, 
or the potatoes will be rooted up. If the harrow 
be about three feet wide at the hinder part, the 
surface of the ground will be stirred and left 
nearly leavel. After the plants have got up 
abeut six inches high, use a cultivator between 
the rows, and no mure labor is necessary till dig- 
ging time. 

I pursued this plan in raising the long reds this 
year. When I had dug forty bushels, thinking 
the yield pretty good, | paced the ground on 
which they grew and made it eighteen square 
rods; a more accurate measure gave sixteen. 
One third of an acre produced 140 bushels. 
When I commenced digging the surface was 
nearly level, aud none of the potatoes grew out 
of the ground,—W hat is the use in hilling pota- 


row and let it be drawn exactly upon the rows, 
‘ 

} 

' 





Fruit Trees. 

When farmers raise their own fruit trees from | 
the seed (as they will in time if they rightly com- || 
prehend their own interest) it is never worth | 
while to graft them in the nursery. Let them || 
grow tll you can ascertain what kind of fruit }) 
they will naturally produce. The farnous Bald- | 





_— 


| 


a 


Had the original tree been cut off and grafted near 
the ground, according to the usual proceedings 
in nurseries,the public could never been have bene- 
Mr. Upham of New- 
town, gave us an apple which grew ona tree spon- 





An experienced nurseryman assures us | 
that the best way to manage with apple seeds in- , 


through the winter, and sow them in the spring, 


} 
The Manufacture of Silk. | 
A very important improvement has been made | 
in the siik loom at Manchester, which is likely | 
to operate very favorably apon the manufacture | 
of this valnable article of trade, and may be the | 
means of transferring a very large portion of it | 
from France and Italy to this country. It isnow 


with the greatest advantage to the silk loom, 
which has heretofore been worked by hand ooly ; | 
anda young girl inay weave, with this improve. 
nent, as much silk in a day as can be by two wo- 
men upon the present plan. The new loom oc- 
cupies but little more than half the space re- 
quired by the one in common use, as all the ap- 
paratus connected with the weights is removed, 
and a spring substituted,which performs the work 
with much greater precision than can be wrought 


was repeated as often as required, until the arti- 
| cles washed was made thoroughly clean. All 


|| who tried the experiment, have agreed that the 


saving of soap and labor is great; and that the 
clothes are improved in color equally as if they 
were bleached, The peculiar advantage of em- 


| ploying this article with the soap is, that it gives 


the hardest of water almost the softness of rain 
water.— Dundee paper. 





Economy in Fuel. 

The following suggestion in reference to a sa- 
ving in coal, is from the Philadelphia Gazette : 

* There is a prodigious waste of coal in this 
city, occasioned by the width of the opening in 
our grates, by which a large portion of the heat 
escapes up the chimney. The best remedy isa 
register, so contrived as to diminish the draft af- 
ter the fire is ignited. A s*mple bar of iron will 
answer the purpose of diminishing the aperture, 
and any one who will take the trouble of trying 
the experiment, will be astonished at the addition- 
al heat thrown out into the room, by one ef ordi- 
nary thickness. We speak from experience. A 
bar of iron that will cost 25 cents, will produce 
twenty per cent more heat.” 








A Goop YieLtp.—Mr. Ebenezer Robbins, of 
Newbury, raised this season a bushel of supe. 


toe, 








100,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees, 
F one tofour year’s growth, for sale at Gasport, 
Niagara co. by J. TIMERMAN, 

N. B. Orders promptly attended to, and trees 
carefully packed and forwarded to any part of the 
states, 

Royalton Center, Nov. 15,1836. nov 19-{tju 


GARDENER WANTED. 


ANTED, a person well qualified as a Gar- 

dener. He must understand his business 
thoroughly. If he possesses knowledge of Green 
House Plants and their management, it will be an 
additional recommendation. Such an one, who can 
bring good recommendations, will hear of a good and 
perminent situation, by addressing — paid 

JOHN A. LASELL, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





novl2 





Sheep. 
AXONY and MEKINO BUCKS for sale. 
Inquire at the City Mills, or at Brighton ef 


Porter Taylor. 
Rochester, Oct. 10, 1836. oct 15-f3t 


20 000 GENUINE Morus multicau- 

lis, or Chinese Mulberrry, of 
one and’two years’ growth, by thedozen, hundred 
or thousand. 


Also—30,000 White Mulberry, of one and two 








by weights.— Eng. Paper. 


eyars’ growth—for sale by ASA RUWE. 
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Horticulture. 


There are men among us, who look upon the 
cultivation of flowérs with perfect contempt. 
They can see no utility in this occupation, and 
look upon the amateur florist as a lack-a-daisical, 
sentimental character, more fit te write sonnets 
and to read novels, than to act efficiently in the 
business of life. To such, the fragrance ofthe 
rose, the tints of the lilly, and the delicate for- 
mation of the violet, are forever lost: an avenue 
to pleasure open to others, is to them completely 





closed ; a sense, which to others is the source of | 


much pleasure, is denied them; the light of 
beauly radiating from each blossom, is shut out 
from their minds—for, though the form and sub- 
stance of creation be admitted, its soul—its ex- 
pression, never reaches them. 

Such claim to be matter-of-fact men —utilita- 
rians—the most useful members of society ; they 
believe that they have great duties to discharge, 
and have no time to spare to exainine matters of 
small moment. Flowers, they admit, are pretty 
things, fitted to please the idle—pretty things, in- 
deed, but mere toys for the young and romanjic— 
they, forsooth, have occupations of more impor- 
tance than to multiply and increase such trifles ; 
and from their eminence, they look down with 
contempt upon the grown-up man who wastes 
his valuable time in the cultivation of these insig- 
nificant objects. 

They forget that this world ia not a mere mat- 





the insect float‘ng in the air, the rugged moun- | 


tree, and the simple flower at its foot, afford the | 
same result; they each read to us the same les- 
son. The paths open before us are numerous, | 
yet they all lead to the presence of a God, sus- | 


taining and beautifying the creation he has form- |, 


ed; and the florist in the path he has chosen, 
will find at each step of his progress, distinct | 
traces of the goodness of God, in thus providing 
so beautifully for the taste he has imparted ; for 
not a flower expands itself, not a blossom opens 
its leaves, but speak to hin in language, which, 
if attended tc, will make him a better and hap- 
pier man,—Porl smouth Paper. 





Fashions in Flowers. 


There is a fashion in every thing. There have | 


| been fashions in medicines, educatien, the fine | 


ter-of-fact world; they overlook the truth that , 
the Deity, in providing fruit and grain, has not | 


been unmindful of the blossom and the foliage 
He stayed not his hand at mere utility as regards 
animal life; he bounded not his power to the 
production of food and raiment; he ministered 


not merely to the actual wants of life, but clad | 


the fields in verdant green, tinged the fruit with 
its golden hue and added a surpassing beauty to 
its foliage and flower. Shall we eat and drink 
and forget His ministration to our moral taste? 

No one was ever intended for a mere business 
man—to travel, as in a bark-mill, in one dull, and 
dreary round—day in and day out—month in and 
month out—year in and year out—to exert every 
faculty, in the business of life. Men are not cre- 
ated as machines, for the production of a required 
amount of useful cominodi y. Tey have more to 


do, than to earn their bread, and to eat it; more | 


to accomplish, than to strive for a high station, 
and to fill it. Man has a moral nature to be 


' gons;: 


strengthened and educated; he has a susce}, i | 


lity of soul to be touched and excited: and this 
is most quickly and easily accomplished, by an 
attention and constant reference to the works of 


Him who has left, wierever his hands has | 


wrought, the marks and types of those attributes, 
which warm and purify and exalt the heart. 
Without this moral culture, man is an animal on- 
ly, as unlike the being he should be, as the mere 


grain of wheat, fitted to sustain life, is uniike the | 
waving corn, in all its riciiness and lovliness, as | 


it covers the mountain side. 
Why is it, that those who enter upon the exa- 


mination of the works of nature, in any of her | 


various channels and departinents, become so en- 
thusiastic in the research ? Why does their ardor 
constantly and regulariv increase with the in- 
crease of their knowledve ? Read the lives of emi- 
nent naturalists,look at the zeal manifested around 
you by all who have entered into such studies. 
It does not arise from mere increase of intellec- 
tual power, as affording valuable results to socie- 
ty ; for duty here is often discharged from a sense 
of duty, without any ardor of feeling. It is not 


the mere force of habit ; for habit is more like the | 


chain which binds one to a given course, than 
wing? to fly with to objects we love. It is be- 
cause there is natural taste in every man, which, 


when gratified, is strengthened and quickened— || 


a taste for the magnificent and beautiful objects 
in creation, which can never be satisfied, but 
which carries us onward to our researches; an 
appetite which grows with that it feeds upon. 

_ It matters not what part of nature we explore; 
it matters not whether we examine the earth, 
look to the monster of the deep, or seek the shells 
of the beach; whether we look to the animal life 
er the vegetative process. The heavy mammoth, 


i 
| 
i| 
| 


! 


|| creations, have their“ exhibitions,” 


/and while we give the beautiful and graceful, 


arts, diet, nothing has escaped this irresistible in- 
vader, Art and nature both have been made to 
yield to its sway, and whenever fashion dictates, 
it is surprising how soon all the principles of | 
beauty and of taste conform to its rules. 

‘here has been among other fashions a fash- 
ion in flowers. Among the leaders in its circle 
of taste and refinement, some one flower has | 
been predominant for a time, its possession 
soucht, and its cultivation promoted, 

The tulip has had its day of glory. Inthe day | 
of its ascendancy thousands of pounds were | 
civen forasingle flower of a rare variety, and the 
mania of purchasing tulips was equal to the ma- 
nia of purchasing lands which pervades our 
times. The Elyacioth had its day and has al- 
ways been a quiet family favorite. The Rose, 
the charming, voluptuous fragrant rose, claimed 
the sceptre, and governed for a time, the idolized 
queen of everyblosom. A monarch of somuch | 
grace and Joveliness it was found difficult to de- 
pose, and thousands despite the irresistibility of 
fashion assert her claiins to the ascendancy, 

The Dahlia was announced —a new flower, 
tall and elegintin its bearing, with its slender and 
curving stalk, bearing its beautiful and regular 
crown of rich and ever-to-be-viried tint. The 
new candidate was seized upon and carried by 
acclamation. lt became an object of unceasing 
assiduity with florists, and was adopted as the 
pride of the boudoir and the garden, | 

The Dahiia has held its ascendancy for sea- 

s; and every year seeins to develope new va- 
rieties, and give additional mechness to its tints 
Every skillful gardener has had the satisfaction 
of giving name to some new variety; and al- 
though the Dahlia is only to be seen in its full glo- 
ry, in its natural and unshorn state, where it pre- 
fides in such gardens as Prince’s and Maynard’s, 
yet those who would know its capabilities of im- 
provement and variation, should attend such an 
exhibition as has just closed in New-York—*The 
Annual Exhibition of Dahlias of the New-York 
Horticultural Society.” 

Yes, the Dallias has its annual exhibitions, 
and they are beautiful and “ highly interesting.” | 
Not only fashion, but true taste declares it so to | 
be. And why should not the rose, the tulip, and 
other of Nature’s most wonderful and charming 
Why should 
there not be a general exhibition of the infinite 
variety of flowers which might be brought toge- 


| ther, to give a glow of pleasure to minds (and 
| what mind 13 not) alive to the value of these gifis 
of the 


Creator, We should like a general 
fashion, and flowers and a pure unsophisticated 
love for their intimate beauties better than any 
particolar inclination toward the lead of fashion ; 


thouch adornless Dahlia, our full tribute and ad- 
miration, yet we are aware of many a simple 
beauty occupying some retired eorner of the | 
garden, which only requires a kind hand to bring 
it forward, introduce it, and faiily exhibit ita fea- 
tures, to render it no contemptible rival.—Long 
Island Star. 


Peach Trees. 
Mr. William Phillins, of Pennsylvania, has 
derived great benefit from the application of air | 


slacked, old effete lime to peach trees, the effects |} Farmer. oct 1 


' 
| according to his account have bee 
tain, the bright crystal of its bosom, the lofty || 


|, the preference. 


or may be had by calling at the o 
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n very great 
© to each tree: he 
alive against the in. 


He puts about a peck of lime 
thinks it useful as a presery 
| sect 80 fatal to these trees. We have theh tw 
applications recommended, unleached ashes rat 
lime, and from our own experience are enabled | 
recommend both. We are not sure which th 
The lime and the ashes shc 4 
both be dug in, every spring. A friend suec * 
that he killed his young peach trees be line 
Caution is needed in the application,— MM a 
Ag. Repos. ih we 





A Cure for the Red Ants. 

The evils of this little visitant, are well known 
to perhaps every house wife, and perhaps nothin 
would more exhilarate the domestic circle than 
the discovery of a remedy for the red ants 
Such discovery I have made and wish you to com. 
municate to the public through your useful paper 
Common salt is a complete barrier to the » % 
proach of the red ant. Let the salt be so placed 
that they cannot approach the place from which 

| you Wish to exclude them without Passing over 
it, and the remedy is complete. For instance 
if you wish to exclude them from the cellar cup- 
board or any movable cupboard, if it has no Jeos 
make artificial legs to your cupboard, then pro- 
vide something suitable to hold for each leg of 
the cupboard, a pint or a quart of salt, in which 
place the legs of the cupboard, and set it free 
from every thing else so that nothing can creep 
on to it without passing over the sal!, and the re. 
medy is complete. Having tested this remedy 
for two seasonsI have no hesitation in recom. 
mending it as a complete cure.— Worcester Hgis. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 

In New England, in the days of my grand- 
mother they used to preserve their ripe Wa- 
termelons and Green Corn so as to have them 
fresh in winter and spring, by placing them, 
till used, under their haystacks. This practice 
might perhaps be applied usefully to some other 
fruit and vegetables. 

Farmers too, might easily save the flesh of hor- 
ses and cows, and confera kindness on their ani- 
mals, in preventing the usual annoyance of flies 
by simply oiling the paits most exposed. Flies 
will not alight a moment on the spot, over which 
an oiled sponge or cloth has been pressed. Pro- 
bably fish or flaxseed oi] would onswer; hut 
what I have known with success was the Tanner's 
oil. Every man who is compassionate to his 
beast, ough to know this simple remedy, and 
every livery stable and country inn ought to have 
a supply at hand for the use of travellers, 
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25,000 Mulberry Trees. 


E have 25,000 White Italian Mulberry Trees 
3 years old, which we will sell at $25 per 
1000, or $3 per 100. If 5000 or upwards are te- 
ken, a deduction will be made. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


septs Rochester Seed Store. 
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Monroe Horticultural Garden and Narse- 
RIES, GREECE, MONROE co. N. Y¥- 


H1S establishment now compri- 

ses over 20 acres, covered com 

pactly with Trees and Plants in the 
different stages of their growth. | 

The subscriber offer. to the publica 

choice selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Ger- 

man, English and American varieties, consisting 0 

| Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricots 

Nectarines, Quinces,Currants, Gooseberries,Rasp- 





| berries, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Ornaments 


| Trees, Shrubs, Plants,Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 


|| splendid Ponies, Double Dablias, &c. &e. 


| Also, alarge collection of Green House Plants 
| of choice and select varieties, in good condition. 

| Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, 
when ordered, are carefully selected and faithfully 
| packed, and if desired delivered on the canal one 
| mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. o 

| Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by te 
| publisher of this paper. 


: j licant ratis, 
Catalogues will be sent to ever apt ao Ph ee 
A 


SA ROWE. 
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